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PEEPACE 


Having  travelled  in  parts  of  Egypt  where  scarcely 
any  Englislimen  have  been  before,  a  short  account 
of  what  I  saw  and  noted  in  the  Soudan  and  on 
my  way  thither  up  the  Nile,  in  1882,  may  not  be 
without  interest  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs. 
I  have  also  in  the  following  pages  endeavoured, 
and  I  hope  not  unsuccessfully,  to  give  a  decided 
answer  to  the  question  asked  on  the  title-page. 

I  have  spoken  plainly  and  without  circum- 
locution, because  I  believe  the  time  is  past  for 
mincing  words. 


W.  S. 


14,  Steattox  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
April,  1884. 
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SHALL  WE  ANNEX  EGYPT? 


There  are  a  great  many  writers  upon  Egypt  at 
the  present  time,  many  talkers,  and  still  more 
readers  of  articles  upon  Egyptian  affairs. 
Members  of  Parliament  Lave  their  say  upon  the 
subject,  and  local  politicians  re-echo  the  argu- 
ments employed  by  either  side  of  the  House.  Yet 
a  vast  amount  is  talked  about  Egypt,  and  count- 
less pages  and  columns  are  written  week  after 
week,  so  incorrect  in  facts  and  deductions,  as  to 
cause  any  one  really  acquainted  with  that  country 
to  smile.  When  politicians  and  writers  depart 
from  stern  facts  and  indulge  in  romancing,  they 
naturally  flounder  in  a  quagmire  of  vague  possi- 
bilities, anticipated  contingencies,  weakly  pro- 
babilities, and  slender  hopes.  Facts  are  stern 
disciplinarians,  with  which  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  many  of  those  who  pose  as  authorities 
upon  Egyptian  affairs  are  not  better  acquainted. 
The  political  and  monetary  discussions  and 
wranglings  inside  and  outside  of  the  House  on 
the  Egyptian  question  not  infrequently  show  a 
deplorable  ignorance  of  the  real  national  interests 
which  are  at  stake.  No  wonder  the  country  is 
distracted  about  Egypt,  if  it  be  not  already  sick  of 
the  subject,  as  it  is  of  Ireland,  and  is  beginning 
to  regard  it  as  a  disease  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy.     The  thinking   part  of   the  community 
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are  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  believe  of  all  tliej  hear 
and  read ;  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  are  in  a 
hopeless  state  of  fog  and  bewilderment.  Our 
armies  go  to  Egypt  and  fight ;  our  men  are  slain ; 
we  win  sanguinary  conflicts ;  we  lose  disastrously; 
we  send  reinforcements ;  we  mow  down  like  grass 
thousands  of  Arabs  who  had  shown  more  heroism 
than  had  ever  been  known  in  ancient  or  modern 
times ;  we  withdraw  our  troops  ;  we  send 
financial  advisers ;  we  take  them  away ;  we  send 
the  greatest  Arabic  scholar  in  the  world  pre- 
sumably under  the  guise  of  a  camel -buyer,  and  he, 
to  the  great  loss  of  Europe,  is  killed ;  we  assume 
the  protectorate  of  the  country,  and  anon  we  give 
the  country  up  to  every  kind  of  internal  disorder 
and  intestine  w^ar.  I  have  not  placed  these  items 
in  any  particular  order;  but  they  are  the  facts 
which,  speaking  generally,  are  alone  present  in 
the  minds  of  the  vast  mass  of  Englishmen  when 
thinking  about  Egypt.  The  feeling  is  conse- 
quently abroad  in  this  country,  and  very  widely 
spread,  that  our  recent  Parliaments  have  not 
managed  Egyptian  affairs  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Results  are  all  the  masses  care  for ; 
sentiments  and  opinions  dwindle  into  thin  air 
long  before  they  reach  the  thousand ;  results  only 
remain.  Now  the  harvest  of  results  of  our  con- 
nection with  Egypt  which  we  are  reaping  at  the 
present  time  is  by  every  one  declared  to  be  most 
unsatisfactory.  How  long  the  people  of  England 
will  submit  to  a  continuation  of  the  tinkerings 
which  have  been  carried  out  upon  the  Egyptian 
kettle  I  know  not ;  but  I  believe  they  have  nearly 
had  enough  of  the  noise,  unaccompanied  as  it  has 
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been  with  any  good  results,  and  at  the  next 
General  Election  will  insist  upon  the  inauguration 
of  a  policy  rational  in  design  and  decided  in  cha- 
racter. Candidates  who  cannot  decide  as  to  the 
course  England  should  pursue  will,  I  fancy,  stand 
little  chance  of  succeeding  with  the  long-suffering 
electors.  Candidates  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  unravel  for  themselves  the  truth  about  Egypt 
and  its  bearing  upon  Imperial  interests,  and  to 
divest  the  question  of  the  useless  verbiage  which 
it  has  gradually  accumulated,  and  to  present  the 
subject  to  the  constituencies  in  its  naked  and  un- 
adorued  reality,  will  most  certainly  obtain  a  hear- 
ing, and  will,  I  believe,  secure  the  support  of 
numbers  of  electors  of  both  parties.  It  takes  a 
considerable  time  in  England  for  interest  in  any 
subject  to  be  roused.  But  it  is  English  that, 
when  once  fairly  aroused,  matters  are  carried  to 
an  issue.  That  general  public  attention  is  being 
awakened  about  Egypt  is  evident  on  all  sides.  As 
that  careful  and  exact  speaker  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  interest  felt  in  this  subject  is  no  mere  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  bondholders ;  it  is  no 
mere  agitation  of  the  press  ;  it  is  a  deep  feeling 
among  all  parties  in  this  country,  that,  however 
reluctantly,  or  however  much  under  circumstances 
over  which  we  can  have  no  control,  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  country  has  been  placed  with 
regard  to  Egypt  in  a  position  of  paramount 
responsibility. 

The  reason  for  the  deplorable  amount  of  haze 
upon  Egyptian  affairs  is  not  far  to  seek.  Of  the 
innumerable  writers  and  talkers  upon  Egypt,  in 
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reality  a  mere   fractional  percentage   know  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  country  itself.     In  the  first 
place,    comparatively    few   English   people    visit 
Egypt,  and  of  those  who  do  the  vast  majority  go 
no  farther  than  Cairo.      Again,   not  more  than 
about  ten   per  cent,  of  the  tourists   go  into  the 
country  farther  than  the  first  cataract,  Philse  at 
its  upper  end  being  usually  the  limit  of  their  tra- 
vels.    These  tourists  as  a  rule  stick  closely  to  the 
river,  they  travel  in  companies,  hold  no  converse 
with  the  natives,  and  come  away  as  well  informed 
upon  the  state   of  the  country  and  the  wants  of 
the    inhabitants    as    when    they   entered    Cairo. 
Above  Philse,  as  far  as  the  second  cataract — that 
is,  about   800   miles  from  Cairo — a  few  go,  but 
their   numbers    may    be    counted    by    twos    and 
threes  ;   while  beyond  that  it  may  truly  be  said 
that    a    traveller   is    a   rare  phenomenon.     Now 
Egypt  stretches  south  from  Cairo  for  some  2000 
.miles,  and  he  who   remains  in   Cairo  is  as  well 
-acquainted  with  the  land  of  Egypt  as  a  Londoner 
who  never  moved  out  of  London,  and  who  could 
not  read,  would  be  of  Scotland  and  Scotch  afi'airs. 
For  such  a  man  to  write  about  Scotland,  or  to 
lead  public  opinion,  would  be  manifestly  absurd. 
Yet  many  writers  and  bookmakers  think  that  a 
residence  in  Cairo,  or  a  trip  to  the  first  cataract, 
jnakes  them  authorities  on  the  Egyptian  question. 
The  honest  truth  is  that  Cairo  and  the  Nile  to 
the   first   cataract  as    much  represent  Egypt  as 
Leicester    Square    and    Soho,    with    its    teeming 
French    population,    can    be    said   to    represent 
London.     Travelling,  as  I  have,  in  Egypt  with 
an  unbiased  mind,  having  no  pecuniary  interest 
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in  the  country,  and  having  followed  the  Nile  for 
some  300  miles  south  of  Khartoum,  journeying 
through  desert  as  well  as  through  luxuriantly 
fertile  land,  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  come 
to  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  country 
and  our  connection  therewith.  As  an  ordinary 
Englishman  travelling  with  my  eyes  open,  eager 
to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  to  hear  opinions 
from  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  from  the  tax- 
paying  as  well  as  the  ruling  population,  from 
the  Fellaheen  as  well  as  from  Sheikhs  and 
Arabs,  and  using  every  opportunity  to  gather 
information,  there  was  only  one  conclusion  to 
which  I  could  come — that  England  must  sooner  or 
later  annex  Egypt.  This  opinion  was  forcibly 
endorsed  when  I  travelled  in  the  Soudan,  and  as 
I  was  there  as  recently  as  1882,  a  few  notes  from 
my  diary  made  on  the  spot  may  at  the  present 
juncture  of  affairs  not  be  without  interest.  But 
before  giving  an  account  of  my  journey  in  this 
little  visited  but  wonderfully  capable  and  in- 
teresting ^  part  of  Egypt,  I  may  as  briefly  as 
possible  recall  the  main  features  of  the  Egyptian 
question,  divesting  the  subject  of  all  but  essen- 
tials. I  shall  take  for  granted  that  it  is  considered 
of  the  highest  importance  that  England  should 
preserve  her  dominion  in  the  East — that  the 
Queen  should  remain  Empress  of  India.  There 
are  a  few,  I  know,  who  would  willingly  see  our 
Indian  empire  drift  into  other  hands,  but  the 
vast,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Englishmen, 
think  differently.  To  this  majority  only  are 
these  remarks  addressed.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
for  the  fact  has   significance,  that   England  has 
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always  tried  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Egypt, 
and  has  never  yet  succeeded.  Even  the  Suez 
Canal  was  made  solely  by  the  French,  and  in 
actual  opposition  to  the  expressed  sentiments  of 
England.  It  was  only  toward  the  close  of  1875 
that  England  purchased  the  Khedive's  176,602 
founders'  shares  in  that  enterprise,  for,  in  round 
figures,  4,000,000/.  These  shares  only  found 
their  way  on  the  market  owing  to  the  extreme 
low  water  in  which  the  Khedive  then  was.  He 
had  virtually  nothing  else  to  sell.  The  purchase 
in  every  way  was  judicious.  Even  the  com- 
mercial aspect  of  the  transaction  was  satisfactory, 
and  it  has  seldom  or  never  been  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  world  that  a  government  made  so 
good  a  bargain.  These  same  shares  are  now 
worth  more  than  8,000,000/.  over  and  above  the 
sum  we  paid  for  tliem.^  But  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  purchase  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
acquired  for  us  a  share  in  the  management  of  the 
quickest  highway  to  India.  To  keep  this  highway 
open  for  our  ships  is  of  paramount  importance. 
In  the  event  of  our  being  at  war  w4th  a  Euro- 
pean power  the  necessity  of  our  holding  the  canal 
intact  is  imperative.  I  believe  we  can  only  do 
this  by  annexing  Egypt.  A  hostile  power  such 
as  Russia,  with  a  base  of  operations  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  could,  in  an  emergency,  reach  Port  Said 
and  render  the  canal  useless  long  before  our  ships 
could  arrive  from  England.  Such  damage 
could  be  done  in  a  day  by  a  moderately  large 
body    of   sappers,    as   might    take    us    weeks    or 

'  In  January,    1882,   the  market  value   of   England's   Suez 
Canal  shares  was  12,000,000/. 
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months  to  repair.  Daring  that  time  we  should 
only  possess  the  old  Cape  route  to  and  from  our 
Indian  empire. 

Events  such  as  these  might  be  followed  by 
disastrous  consequences  to  our  prestige  and  em- 
pire. To  render  the  canal  strictly  neutral  is  a 
visionary  scheme.  In  time  of  a  European  war 
it  would  be  quite  unworkable.  If  we  were  one 
of  the  belligerents,  our  war-ships  and  transports 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pass — to  us  quite  an  in- 
tolerable state  of  things.  It  seems  to  me  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  England  should  have  com- 
plete control  over  the  Suez  Canal,  and  this  can  only 
practically  be  effected  by  our  annexing  Egypt. 
To  buy  the  canal  out  and  out,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed,^ is  only  begging  the  main  question.  Every 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  Egypt  knows  that  to 
possess  the  canal  without  having  a  footing  in 
Egypt  is  an  untenable  position.  To  own  the 
canal  we  must  virtually  own  Egypt.  And  here 
let  me  say  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  the 
country,  I  regard  it  as  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
separate  the  Delta  from  Upper    Egypt    and  the 

"'  See  the  ingenious  proposal  of  Mr.  H.  Seymour  Trower  in  the 
Daily  News  of  April  8,  1884.  This  suggestion  of  freeing  Egypt 
from  her  liabilities  is  most  laudable,  and  at  first  sight  plausible ; 
but  the  writer  apparently  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  Egypt  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  Eastern  nation,  with  Eastern  customs, 
manners,  arid  character.  It  is  most  improbable  that  she  would 
free  herself  from  debt  in  one  direction  without  incurring  debt  in 
another.  The  whole  past  history  of  Egypt  points  to  this  assump- 
tion, and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  her  present  race  of  rulers 
would  act  so  entirely  diiierently  from  their  predecessors.  But 
under  English  rule  and  the  equitable  adjustment  of  taxes,  and 
the  influx  of  capital  which  would  at  once  ensue,  Egypt  in  a 
short  time  could  not  only  free  herself  honourably  from  her 
liabilities,  but  lay  the  foundation  of  becoming  a  wealthy, 
prosperous,  and  happy  country. 
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Soudan.^  There  are  no  natural  barriers,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  great  highway  of  the  Nile  binds 
all  this  vast  region  together.  We  must  annex 
all.  Of  course  we  may  begin — and  doubtless 
England  will  begin — by  annexing  the  Delta,  but 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  hold 
the  rest  of  the  country  also,  having  a  garrison  as 
far  up  the  Nile  as  Berber  or  Khartoum.  It  were 
better  therefore  in  every  way,  as  beyond  all  doubt 
it  would  prove  more  economical  in  the  long-run, 
that  the  whole  country  were  annexed  at  once. 
The  only  possible  means  by  which  we  can  control, 
much  less  suppress,  the  slave-trade  is  by  being 
absolute  in  the  Soudan.  When  therefore  I  speak 
of  annexed  Egypt,  I  mean  the  whole  country. 

Turkey  is  not  in  a  position  to  object  to  our 
annexation,  for  she  would  long  ago  have  had  to 
retire  from  Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
jealousy  of  the  Powers  who  would  pick  her  bones. 
As  it  is,  we  have  lived  to  see  Turkey  being  slowly 
dismembered.  She  would,  however,  rather  see 
us  in  possession  of  Egypt  than  any  other  rival 
Power.  At  the  present  time  Russia  would  offer 
us  no  objection,  for  she  is  busily  engaged  in  ap- 
proaching India  overland.      Should  Russia  ever 

^  I  have  only  recently  seen  a  pamphlet,  a  reprint  from  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette^  in  which  a  proposal  has  been  mooted  to 
"  Sarawak  the  Soudan,"  which,  emanating  from  the  present 
Governor  of  Sarawak,  is  worthy  of  attention.  But  Rajah 
Brooke  himself  frankly  states  that  he  has  never  been  nearer 
Khartoum  than  Cairo,  and  therefore  his  ingenious  proposition 
must  be  founded  on  second-hand  data.  Did  Rajah  Brooke 
know  the  Soudan,  the  character  of  the  people,  and  their  roving 
manner  of  life,  I  think  he  would  at  once  admit  the  impractica- 
bility of  his  plan.  I  have  read  the  works  on  Borneo,  including 
his  uncle's,  and  can  trace  no  resemblance  between  that  island 
and  the  Soudan. 
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be  found  at  Constantinople,  the  case  would  be 
different ;   for  then  she  would  undoubtedly  oppose 
our  possession   of   Egypt  to  the   utmost    of   her 
power.       Germany    would   neither    say    "yea" 
nor  "  nay,"  but  her  past  history  in   connection 
with  the   subject  points  to  the  conclusion  that . 
she  would  prefer  to  see  us    supreme  in  Egypt, 
rather  than  occupying  that  country  with  any  other 
Power.     At   the  Berlin    Congress  it  is  reported 
that    Bismarck   offered    Egypt   to    Disraeli,    and 
begged  him  then  and  there   to  take  it,  but  that 
astute  statesman   declined,  not  feeling  sure  how 
the  people   of  England  would  have  regarded  the 
transaction.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  in- 
stead of  annexing  Cyprus,  Beaconsfield  did  not 
annex  Egypt.     He  seems  to  have  thought  about 
so  doing,  but  perhaps  considered  that  the  fulness 
of  time  had  not  arrived.     France  has,  as  we  have 
recently  seen,  virtually  of  her  own  free  will,  left 
Egypt  entirely  in   our  hands.     With  the  foreign 
wars   she  has  been  engaged  in,  and  her  dread  of 
Grermany  at  home,  she  is   not  likely  again   to  at- 
tempt acquiring  a  footing  in  Egypt.     All  Europe 
has  witnessed  her  refusal  to   send  troops  there 
when  we  invited  her  to  help  our  operations  in  the 
late   war,  and  she  can    scarcely   attempt  to    go 
back  upon  so  deliberate  a  policy.     The  feeling  of 
England    on    this    point    is  so    decided   that   no 
statesman   would   dare  to    again  negotiate   with 
France  for  a  joint  occupation.     I  am  not  saying 
that  she  does  not  repent  her  late  want  of  action, 
in  fact  she  does.     M.  Francis  Charmes  expressed 
the  real   sentiment  of  France  when  he   recently 
wrote  in  the  Journal  cles  Debats,  "  France  com- 
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mitted  a  great  mistake  at  the  outset  of  Egyptian 
affairs,  and  Heaven  knows  how  bitterly  she  has 
been  made  to  expiate  it."  On  no  grounds  can 
she  now  object,  for  she  has  herself  virtually  an- 
nexed Tunis  to  Algiers,  under  the  shallow  pretext 
of  punishing  the  Kroumirs.  To  her  operations  in 
this  neighbouring  part  of  North  Africa  we  have 
made  no  objection  ;  but  should  differences  arise 
respecting  Morocco  between  Spain  and  France, 
as  are  not  unlikely,  Germany  will  undoubtedly 
side  with  Spain.  The  policy  of  France  with 
respect  to  Egypt  will  be  to  keep  quiet. 

The  other  European  powers  are  not  worth  taking 
into  account ;  some  of  them  might  object,  but 
their  action  would  go  no  further.  As  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  it  should  be  recorded  that  Egypt 
herself  has  made  many  endeavours  to  throw  off 
Turkish  rule.  In  1866  Ismail  obtained  a  firman 
permitting  the  change  of  his  title  from  viceroy  to 
that  of  Khedive  or  "  king."  Hitherto  i^Q  throne 
had  descended,  according  to  Turkish  custom,  to 
the  eldest  male  of  the  family.  Ismail  obtained  the 
right  of  altering  the  old  law  and  allowing  the 
descent  to  be  direct  from  father  to  son.  Not  con- 
tent with  these  concessions,  he  still  further 
endeavoured  to  free  his  country  from  the  control 
of  Turkey.  In  1873  he  obtained  the  consent  of 
Turkey  to  his  making  treaties  direct  with  Foreign 
Powers,  to  his  levying  any  troops  he  might  require, 
and  to  his  having  war-ships  of  his  own.  But 
Khedive  after  Khedive,  instead  of  cherishing  the 
country,  fostering  industry,  and  increasing  its 
prosperity,  has  expended  any  energy  he  possessed 
in  taking  its  life-blood  as  fast  as  possible.     This 
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same  Ismail  Paslia,  whose  efforts  to  free  Egypt 
from  the  dominion  of  Turkey  are  worthy  of  all 
praise,  was  anything  but  a  good  governor.  He 
raised  the  National  Debt  to  eighty  millions,  and 
fearfully  oppressed  the  people.  His  rapacity  and 
bad  government  was  proved  by  the  commission 
which  met  in  1878 — of  which  M.  de  Lesseps  and 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  were  members — and  which 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Khedive  had 
fraudulently  possessed  himself  of  quite  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  cultivable  land  of  Egypt.  The  ex- 
orbitant demands  of  Turkey,  and  the  wholesale 
bribery  necessary  to  secure  his  own  throne,  have 
resulted  in  making  each  Khedive  in  turn  a  most 
severe  tax-gatherer.  Abbas  Pasha,  uncle  of 
Ismail,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  for  many 
thousands  of  years  past  ruler  after  ruler  has 
attempted  his  utmost  to  ruin  Egypt,  but  that  the 
wonderful  productiveness  of  the  country  has  always 
frustrated  their  efforts.  The  latter  part  of  this 
remark  I  can  fully  endorse  from  my  personal 
observations  of  the  country.  Egypt  is  a  wonder- 
fully productive  country,  a  country  of  immense 
capabilities,  of  which  no  further  proof  is  required 
than  that  she  is  able  to  pay  up  what  she  does  under 
the  fearfully  oppressive  and  iniquitous  taxation  to 
which  her  people  are  subjected. 

Our  annexation  of  Egypt  would  not  be  regarded 
by  the  people — and  in  my  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  the  Delta,  Middle  Egypt,  Upper  Egypt, 
and  the  Soudan  I  have  had  good  evidence  of  this — 
as  objectionable,^  for  they  are  now  governed  by  the 

*   "  With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Khedive,  there  are  no 
native  princes,  no  colossal  landowners,  no  powerful  chiefs  to 
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Turks,  wlio  are  foreigners  in  their  eyes,  and  not  at 
all  in  sympathy  with  their  feelings  and  desires. 
The  Turks  are  hated  by  the  Fella.heen  as  simply 
rapacious  tax-collectors.  These  Fellaheen — and 
they  compose  the  strength  of  the  nation,  as  alone 
from  them  proceeds  the  wealth  of  the  country,  for 
they  are  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil — these  Fella- 
heen are  a  long-suffering  race.  Ages  of  oppression 
have  made  them  accustomed  to  ill-usage  and  blows, 
and  yet  they  never  murmur.  ■  The  rapacious  tax- 
collector  swoops  down  on  any  property  the  unfor- 
tunate Fellah  possesses.  Any  small  sum  of  money 
he  may  make  has  most  carefully  to  be  hidden  or 
it  is  taken  ;  and  if  he  readily  pays  the  taxes  one 
week,  more  are  demanded  from  him  the  next.  Any 
progress  the  people  might  be  disposed  to  make  is 
consequently  stifled  in  the  bud.  A  Fellah  dare 
not  show  signs  of  improvement  in  his  condition ; 
to  do  so  would  be  his  ruin.  The  process  of  extor- 
tion is  delightfully  simple  and  straightforward,  and 
can  be  easily  understood.  The  Khedive  squeezes 
the  pashas,  the  pashas  squeeze  the  chief  men  of 
the  villages,  who  in  turn  squeeze  the  unfortunate 
tillers  of  the  soil.  To  talk,  as  was  mooted  some 
time  since,  of  a  national  party,  of  Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians,  is  absurd.  There  is  no  national  party. 
Such  a  cry  could  only  have  proceeded  from  gross 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  things  amongst  the 
Fellaheen.  They  are  far  too  much  sunk  in  igno- 
rance and  poverty  to  have  any  exalted  ideas  of  the 

thwart  or  embarrass  our  action.  No  conquest  would  be  required, 
no  popular  resistance  would  have  to  be  overcome.  The  Fel- 
laheen, who  form  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
of  Egypt,  would  hail  our  arrival  as  a  deliverance  from  intolerable 
oppression." — Edicard  Dicey. 
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kind ;  unity  of  action  among  them  is  unknown. 
The  truth  simply  is  that  the  Fellaheen  hate  the 
Turkish  system  of  perpetual  bleeding  and  terrible 
oppression,  and  would  joyfully  welcome  any 
change  of  government  which  gave  them  equable 
taxes  and  protection  to  their  persons  and  property/ 
Be  that  chans^e  due  to  the  annexation  of  the  coun- 
try  by  France  or  England,  to  them  matters  not. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  those  who  really  know 
Egypt,  that  she  is  quite  incapable  of  governing 
herself.  She  has  not  done  so  for  centuries,  and 
it  will  take  years — probably  indicated  by  three 
figures — before  her  people  will  be,  even  under 
the  most  propitious  circumstances,  sufficiently 
raised  from  their  ignorance  and  dependency  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  The  Fellaheen  have 
always  been  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and.  only  a 
despotic  government  is  suited  to  their  character. 
Even  a  native  administration  controlled  by  Euro- 
pean officials  has  been  tried,  but  found  most 
unsatisfactory.  A  dual  system  of  government  of 
that  kind  will  never  succeed  in  Egypt.     We  may 


^  "The  Turks  have  turned  an  elective  government  into  a 
despotism,  have  helped  themselves  to  the  land  where  and  when 
they  pleased,  ....  and  have,  by  oppression,  extortion,  injus- 
tice, taxation,  forced  labour,  torture,  and  every  form  of  mis- 
government,  rendered  themselves  so  hateful  to  their  subjects 
that  the  family  of  the  beneficent  ruler  whom  English  writers 
extol  cannot  appear  in  the  streets  without  a  guard ;  and  that, 
after  fifteen  years  of  his  beneficence,  the  Fellah  is  afraid  to  have 
any  money,  or  to  appear  richer  than  his  neighbours.  It  cannot 
be  from  any  inherent  defect  in  the  mental  constitution  of  the 
people  of  Egypt  that  they  are  unable  to  amass  wealth,  or  to 
excel  in  manual  industry,  or  to  improve  in  their  system  of 
agriculture.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  not  long  ago,  even  under 
such  rulers  as  the  Mamelukes,  there  was  a  public  spirit,  an 
enterprise,  an  independence  now  whoUy  gone." — W.  -7.  Loftie, 
in  1879. 
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— as  we  have  repeatedly  done — patch  up  the 
squabbles  and  disputes  between  the  Egyptian 
and  English  officials,  but  the  storm  which  seems 
over  for  the  time  is  sure  to  break  out  again. 
Such  a  form  of  control  is  the  very  worst  for  an 
Eastern  nation.  Thousands  of  years  have  trained 
these  natives  to  implicit  obedience  to  one  head 
government ;  and  our  endeavours  to  upset  their 
ideas  have  very  naturally  ended  in  disastrous 
results  to  themselves  and  to  us.  The  Khedive 
must  either  be  supreme  in  Egypt  or  we  must. 
Any  form  of  government  lying  between  those 
extremes  will  never  work.  As  long  as  the 
Khedive  was  absolute  and  could  do  just  what 
he  liked,  disorders  were  unknown,  or  extremely 
rare,  for  the  people,  trained  by  long  centuries  of 
oppression  to  tame  submission,  never  thought  of 
questioning  any  of  his  actions.  But  as  soon  as 
England  and  France  exercised  authority  over  the 
country,  the  people  were  not  slow  in  discovering 
that  the  Khedive's  position  was  changed,  and 
that  he  was  no  longer  the  autocrat  as  of  yore. 
The  consequence  of  this  awakening  has  been 
that  a  spirit  of  insubordination  has  appeared 
where  before  it  was  quite  unknown.  We  are, 
therefore,  I  hold,  indirectly  the  cause  of  the 
disorders  in  the  army,  of  Arabi's  rising,  and  of 
the  more  recent  troubles  in  the  Soudan. 

The  only  remedy — and  the  remedy  should 
come  from  us — for  poor  Egypt  is  annexation.  'We 
may  go  on,  as  we  have  been  doing,  bolstering  up 
our  puppet,  the  Khedive,  but  after  all  we  are 
only  healing  sore  after  sore,  the  disappearance  of 
one  of  which  is  the  precursor  of  another's  appear- 
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ance  elsewliere.^  The  only  cure  is  annexation. 
Egypt  cannot  govern  lierself.  The  irrepressible 
question,  "Who  is  to  have  Egypt?"  must  be 
answered,  for  the  country  cannot  long  continue 
in  the  disordered  state  in  which  it  is  at  present. 
Shall  England  answer  this  question,  or  will  she 
allow  an  attempt  at  answering  it  to  be  made  by 
some  other  country  before  interfering  ?  A  wealthy 
country  hke  Egypt  with  such  vast  latent  re- 
sources will  not  have  long  to  go  a-begging  for  an 
answer.  She  has — over  the  greater  portion  of 
her  area — one  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  the 
world,  and  her  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  were 
difficult  to  assign  limits  to  its  productiveness. 
The  Eellaheen,  too,  are  most  industrious,  and 
were  they  only  assured  that  they  themselves 
would  reap  the  reward  of  their  own  improve- 
ments in  cultivation  and  irrigation,  and  not  the 
tax-gatherer,  they  would  most  cheerfully  pay  even 
heavy  taxes.  At  present  they  have  no  heart  to 
improve  themselves.  Under  the  dominion  of 
England,  Egypt  could,  without  unduly  straining 
or  pressing  her  people,  pay  off  her  debts  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  There  would  soon  be  a  marvellous 
increase  of  native  industries,  and  enormous  areas 
of  cultivable  land  now  lying  waste  would  be 
tilled.  The  revenue  would  rapidly  and  greatly 
increase,  and  in  a  short  time  would  be  sufficient 
to  free  England  from  all   outlay  in  the  manage- 

°  Since  writing  this,  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Standard 
(April  12,  1884),  I  read,  "The  old  dilemma  remains.  Either 
we  must  govern  Egypt  ourselves,  or  leave  Egypt  finally  to  the 
miseries  of  indigenous  misrule.  The  peace  which  has  been 
patched  up  settles  nothing." 

B    2 
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ment  of  the  country,  leaving  lier  saddled  solely 
with  the  responsibility.  The  boon  to  the  Fella- 
heen of  our  annexation  would  be  incalculable. 
They  are  the  easiest  people  in  the  world  to  rule. 
We  most  successfully  govern  India — a  Maho- 
metan country — and  we  are  likely  to  make  a 
still  greater  success  with  Egypt ;  for  we  have  the 
experience  of  our  past  mistakes  in  that  country 
to  direct  our  steps.  The  Queen  has  a  loyal  native 
soldiery  in  India.  The  Fellaheen  under  good 
officers  are  capable  of  making  excellent  soldiers, 
and  would  undoubtedly  be  most  loyal  to  the 
Power  that  firmly  and  wisely  governed  them.  To 
have  a  reliable  native  army  in  Egypt  would  be  a 
great  safeguard,  not  only  to  the  canal,  but  to  India 
itself.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Africa  is  destined 
to  be  the  battle-ground  of  very  severe  struggles 
between  certain  European  Powers,  in  which  case, 
the  value  to  us  of  loyal  and  efficient  Egyptian 
troops  might  be  inestimable. 

But  the  chief  points  to  which  I  have  called 
attention  are  illustrated  by  remarks  I  made  when 
travelling  last  in  the  country.  As  it  were  super- 
fluous to  endorse  what  many  other  travellers  have 
said  upon  the  wretchedness  of  the  people,  their 
oppression,  the  good  English  rule  would  confer 
upon  them,  and  the  immense  capability  of  the 
soil  in  the  well-trodden  parts  of  Egypt,  I  chiefly 
extract  from  my  diary  those  observations  made 
in  the  less-known  regions  I  have  traversed. 

We  left  Brindisi  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  October, 
reaching  Corfu  next  morning.  Leaving  Corfu 
on  Sunday  evening   we  arrived  at  Alexandria  on 
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Wednesday  eveDing,  the  19th.  Friday,  the  21st, 
we  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  we  stayed  at  the 
world-famed  Shepheard's  Hotel.  Here  we  had 
to  make  preparations  for  our  journey  through 
Nubia  to  the  Soudan.  We  arranged  to  take  a 
dahabeah,  or  Nile  boat,  the  Gazelle,  to  the  Second 
Cataract  and  back,  and  engaged  a  Nubian  drago- 
man, Younes  Aly,  as  courier  for  the  expedition. 
Our  time  was  fully  occupied  in  getting  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  Governor  of  Khartoum,  and 
making  all  the  various  preparations  necessary  for 
a  prolonged  journey  into  the  interior. 

We  finally  left  Cairo  on  November  the  5th,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Nile  in  our  saihng-boat.  The 
journey  to  the  First  Cataract  has  been  so  often 
described  that  it  is  useless  giving  any  account  of 
the  various  temples,  pyramids,  and  other  -marvels 
of  Lower  Egypt.  Often,  as  the  wind  failed  us^ 
we  had  to  be  hauled  along  by  anchor  and  rope,  or 
when  the  water  was  deep  enough  at  the  banks 
ten  or  twelve  men  would  go  ashore  and  tow  us. 

At  Luxor  (November  the  24th)  we  got  letters 
of  introduction  from  the  Euglish  Consul,  Mus- 
tapha  Agha,  and  Abu  Harras  to  persons  in  Don- 
gola  and  Khartoum.  At  Esneh  we  presented  our 
firman  to  the  governor,  Osman  Pasha,  and  he 
gave  us  letters  to  Mudirs  and  others  in  Assouan, 
Korosko,  and  Wadi  Haifa,  to  facilitate  us  in  pro- 
curing camels,  provisions,  &c. 

The  word  ''  firman  "  is  rather  misleading,  al- 
though that  which  is  always  used  ;  EngUsh  ideas 
of  a  firman  being  derived  from  the  Turkish  use  of 
that  word.  In  Egypt,  however,  it  simply  means 
a  letter  of    introduction  to   the   Governors   and 
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Mudirs,  ordering  tliem  to  assist  us  to  tlie  best  of 
their  power  in  all  tliat  we  miglit  require  to  facili- 
tate our  journey. 

We  reached  the  First  Cataract  on  Tuesday, 
December  the  6th,  and  on  tbe  following  Friday 
at  last  got  througli  it  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Sheikh  and  from  100  to  150  Arabs  who  hauled  the 
boat  up  the  rapids.  We  learned  in  conversation 
with  the  Sheikh  and  other  Arabs  that  the  Turkish 
rule  in  Egypt  is  not  by  any  means  beloved,  the 
unjust  taxation  causing  a  general  disgust  among 
the  Fellaheen. 

At  Philse  the  pilot  Hassan  came  on  board  to 
take  us  to  Wadi  Haifa.  Althougli  the  journey 
to  the  Second  Cataract  is  undertaken  by  much 
fewer  people  than  to  the  first,  still,  sufficient  has 
been  written  upon  this  part  of  the  Nile  to  enable 
me  to  dispense  with  many  notes  on  tbe  subject. 

We  passed  Kalabsheh  on  Saturday,  the  10th. 
It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  site  of  the  largest 
temple  in  Nubia  and  for  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
passing  through  it.  The  rocks  in  the  river  pre- 
vent us  sailing  at  night,  so  our  progress  is  neces- 
sarily slow. 

Korosko  contains  only  a  few  mud  huts,  but  is 
of  importance  as  being  the  chief  starting-point  for 
the  Soudan.  All  the  great  explorers  have  taken 
the  route  from  Korosko  across  the  desert  to  Abu 
Hammed,  and  thence  either  by  boat  or  camel  to 
Berber  and  Khartoum.  Hence  that  portion  of 
the  Nile  between  Wadi  Haifa  and  Abu  Hammed 
is  little  if  at  all  known  to  Europeans.  A  reference 
to  a  map  w^ll  show  the  great  sweep,  first  westward, 
and  then  north-eastward,  that  the  river  takes,  thus 
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forming  an  angle  of  no  mean  dimensions.  Some 
estimate  of  the  distance  may  be  gained  from  tlie 
fact  that  we  took  forty-seven  days  to  reach  Berber 
from  Korosko,  following  the  windings  of  the  Nile 
as  far  as  Dugerig,  whilst  our  return  journey  by 
Abu  Hammed  and  the  desert  only  occupied 
fourteen . 

Numerous  sakias,  or  water-wheels,  are  on  both 
banks  of  the  river.  The  squeaking  and  creaking 
they  keep  up  day  and  night  is  wearily  monotonous 
and  anything  but  melodious. 

We  arrived  at  Wadi  Haifa,  ''valley  of  grass," 
or  the  Second  Cataract,  on  Tuesday,  20th  of 
December.  Passing  the  unused  railway  station 
on  the  right  bank,  we  anchored  a  couple  of  miles 
further  up  the  river  on  the  left  bank,  opposite  the 
telegraph  office.  This  railway  runs  for  forty 
miles  further  south,  and  is  projected  to  Berber 
and  Khartoum.  The  materials  for  opening  the 
Soudan  are  thus  ready  at  hand — a  railway  and 
telegraphic  communication. 

We  remained  three  days  at  Wadi  Haifa  unpack- 
ing our  stores  and  repacking  them  for  camel- 
travelling,  bargaining  for  camels,  and  trying  to 
persuade  the  sailors  to  sell  us  their  flour.  We 
finally  started  with  fourteen  camels,  three  drome- 
daries for  myself,  friend,  and  dragoman,  two 
waiters,  two  cooks,  and  the  camel-drivers.  We 
are  now  fairly  on  our  way  to  this  little-known 
part  of  the  Nile.  Travellers  who  venture  to  the 
Second  Cataract  go  no  farther.  The  river,  owing 
to  its  being  a  series  of  rapids,  is  unnavigable,  and 
those  who  would  see  its  banks  and  judge  of  their 
fertility  must  do  so  on  camels.     Those  who  visit 
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Khartoum  do  so  by  camel  from  Korosko,  striking 
across  the  desert,  cutting  off  this  angle  of  the 
Nile. 

Our  camel-travelling  we  found  easy,  pleasant 
work,  varied  by  an  occasional  dismount  for  some 
shooting,  which  only  made  us  the  more  ready  to 
enjoy  our  tent  and  dinner  while  watching  the 
movements  of  our  splendid  Arab  camel-drivers. 

Half  way  between  Wadi  Haifa  and  Dongola  we 
stayed  at  Gabreen,  where  we  first  heard  of  the 
near  presence  of  hippopotami.  We  have  shot,  up 
to  the  present,  a  number  of  turtle-doves,  which  we 
find  in  the  palm-groves  along  here  lining  the 
banks  of  the  river.  With  the  end  of  the  year  we 
also  reached  the  end  of  the  Sukkot  district.  To- 
morrow we  enter  on  the  Mahays. 

The  banks  of  the  Mle  between  the  Second  and 
Third  Cataracts  are  for  the  most  part  desert,  a 
few  palms  and  stunted  shrubs  being  generally  the 
only  vegetation  ;  in  some  places  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  forage  for  the  camels.  This,  however,  is 
a  quite  unnecessary  state  of  affairs.  A  little 
capital  expended  in  ]Dumping  up  water  from  the 
river  would  readily  convert  a  desert  into  a  garden. 
There  is  no  difficulty  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Nile  in  procuring  water,  but  the  people  are 
so  heavily  taxed  that  they  do  not  care  to  labour 
more  than  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  There 
is  little  use  in  raising  grain  for  the  tax-gatherers 
to  seize,  as,  not  content  with  a  tax,  they  even  claim 
the  article  taxed  and  carry  it  off  bodily. 

I  frequently  had  talks  with  the  Fellaheen,  and 
from  observations  of  their  character,  as  well  as 
their  words,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
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they  do  not  care  for  fighting,  they  only  wish  to 
be  left  in  peace  to  cultivate  the  land  and  benefit 
by  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  They  are  all  grateful 
to  England  for  the  part  she  has  taken  in  lessen- 
ing their  taxes.  These  sentiments  we  heard  far 
beyond  the  limits  where  haclzslieesli  is  known,  the 
people  above  Wadi  Haifa  never  asking  for  it. 

The  desert  mirage  was  a  frequent  companion, 
and  the  sunsets  across  the  sandy  waste  glorious. 

We  passed  the  Third  Cataract  on  the  4tli  of 
January,  and  from  thence  to  New  Dongola  the 
land  was  cultivated  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  trees 
were  fairly  abundant  and  the  villages  larger.  We 
saw  and  examined  the  ruins  of  several  temples 
and  statues,  both  on  the  mainland  and  on  the 
island  of  Argo. 

Dongola  might  be  a  town  of  15,000  orl6,000 
inhabitants,  but,  owing  to  the  migratory  nature  of 
the  people,  there  are  scarcely  ever  more  than  about 
6000  living  in  it  at  one  time.  The  houses  are  all 
one-storied  and  of  a  very  poor  class.  There  is  a 
bazaar  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  shops.  It  is  a 
garrison  town,  and  the  first  telegraph-station  after 
Wadi  Haifa ;  but,  except  for  these  facts,  is  of  little 
importance  and  an  exceedingly  shabby-looking 
place. 

We  stayed  in  an  empty  but  partly  furnished 
house,  situated  in  a  garden  luxuriant  with  orange 
trees,  vines,  and  palms.  The  owner,  the  chief 
merchant  here,  Ali  Aboo  Goora,  dined  with  us. 
We  were  delayed  a  day  or  two  engaging  fresh 
camels,  which  Ali  kindly  selected,  to  take  us  to 
Debbah,  and  we  finally  got  off  on  the  10th  with 
seven  men  and  eleven  camels.     Ali  accompanied 
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us  to  the  governor's  house.  He  was  absent,  but 
liis  agent,  Salieen,  copied  our  firman  for  liim  to 
see  on  bis  return.  We  left  at  noon  on  excellent 
trotting  dromedaries  ;  Ali,  bis  brother,  and  two 
others  escorting  us  part  of  the  way  in  true  Eastern 
fashion. 

The  Nile  all  the  way  from  Dongola  is  fringed 
with  cultivated  land,  the  villages  consisting  of 
detached  huts  stretching  some  distance  along  the 
river-side.  The  country  could  be  cultivated  in  vast 
areas  here,  if  there  were  only  capital  and  enterprise 
to  raise  the  water.  The  wind  was  generally 
northerly,  and  cooled  the  temperature,  sometimes 
making  it  even  cold.  One  day  it  blew  so  fiercely 
that  it  caused  a  sand-storm,  and  during  the  night 
it  rained  for  an  hour,  an  almost  unheard-of  event. 
We  arrived  at  Debbah  or  Dabbe  on  the  15th  of 
January.  It  consists  of  about  fifty  mud  huts  close 
to  the  river.  Owing  to  tiresome  and  unaccountable 
delays,  we  only  succeeded  in  getting  ofi'on  the  19th, 
en  route  for  Meroe.  As  we  proceeded  further  along 
thisbendof  theNile  we  noticed  the  presence  of  more 
vegetation  and  a  greater  number  of  birds,  showing 
the  near  approach  to  the  region  of  tropical  rains. 

Old  Dongola,  the  former  capital  of  the  province, 
is  rapidly  being  deserted,  and  is  already  in  a 
melancholy  condition.  It  is  situated  on  a  high 
rock  some  distance  from  the  Nile,  is  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  its  streets  are  being  rapidly  filled 
with  sand,  which  threatens  sooner  or  later  to 
entirely  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  unhappy  town. 
The  inhabitants  are  gradually  migrating  to  the 
opposite  and  left  bank,  which  is  more  hospitable. 

Ambukol  is  a  large  village — the  houses  clustered 
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together,  but  many  of  them  deserted.  The  country 
is  much,  the  same  in  appearance ;  small  patches 
of  cultivation  near  the  river,  then  long  grass, 
euphorbias,  and  acacias,  and  then — the  desert. 
The  land,  however,  is  all  capable  of  being  easily 
developed  into  one  gigantic  granary.  Under 
English  rule  it  would  flow  with  milk  and  honey. 
We  slept  at  a  small  hamlet  on  the  shore  opposite 
Meroe  on  the  24th,  crossing  to  that  village  next 
day.  We  did  not,  however,  remain  there,  but 
merely  called  at  the  telegraph  office  for  any 
despatches  that  might  be  awaiting  us.  Returning 
to  the  left  bank,  we  slept  in  camp  at  Noori. 
Before  starting  in  the  morning  some  angry  words 
passed  between  our  Arabs  and  those  of  the  tribe 
upon  whose  ground  they  had  entrenched.  This, 
however,  does  not  affect  us,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  we  can  and  do 
travel  everywhere  totally  unguarded  and  quite 
unmolested .  The  people  are  without  doubt  favour- 
able to  the  English,  and  everywhere  we  are  received 
cordially,  entertained  hospitably,  and  sent  on  our 
way  equipped  and  provisioned.  Supplies  of  food 
are  granted  us  readily,  and  the  only  unpleasant- 
ness we  cause  is  owing  to  our  tents.,  which  the 
peaceful  Fellaheen  occasionally  fly  from,  anti- 
cipating the  advent  of  soldiers. 

Oppressive  taxation  and  iniquitously  bad  man- 
agement have  made  the  people  miserable.  They 
hate  Turkish  rule.  The  good  that  would  accrue 
to  them  under  Eng^lish  srovernment  is  incalculable. 
They  would  bless  the  day  on  which  they  became 
subjects  of  the  Queen — a  sentiment  which  many 
of  the  more  intelligent  do  not  fear  to  express.     I 
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believe  all  feel  the  same,  tliough  tliey  are  not  all 
bold  enough  to  put  the  feeling  into  words. 

We  followed  the  river  for  another  eight  miles 
to  Dugerig.  Here  we  had  our  last  bathe — guarded 
from  crocodiles  by  an  old  man,  who  stood  over 
us  with  a  spear — preparatory  to  the  desert  journey. 
Our  water-bottles  were  put  into  the  river  to  soak, 
before  being  used,  and  next  morning  they  and  our 
two  private  barrels  were  filled  afresh,  for  we  shall 
be  unable  to  obtain  water  for  a  long  distance.  A 
priest,  riding  a  donkey,  asked  to  join  our  caravan, 
as  he  was  likewise  on  his  way  to  Berber.  Our  first 
day's  journey  was  through  quite  a  desert,  although 
there  were  occasionally  slight  signs  of  vegetation. 
The  track  led  along  by  the  telegraph  poles,  which 
run  across  to  Berber.  They  are  of  iron,  and  are 
stamped  ''  Siemens,  London,"  the  old  wooden 
ones  lying  about  rotten  and  useless,  save  for  fire- 
wood. The  first  night  we  slept  under  a  rock 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Gordon  Pasha's 
Station. 

The  vegetation  increased,  and  the  following  day 
at  noon  we  got  upon  dried  grass  ;  later  we  passed 
two  large  plains,  one  of  them  fairly  covered  by 
dwarf  acacias  and  dried  grass.  Next  day  we  still 
had  vegetation  and  numbers  of  Dom  or  forked 
palms,  large  acacias,  and  other  trees  ;  beautiful 
gazelles  feeding  amid  the  grass.  These  Dom 
palms  are  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Egypt.  In- 
stead of  one  stem  growing  straight  u]Dwards,  as 
do  other  palms,  the  Dom  palm  forks,  always  once, 
but  generally  much  oftener. 

Two  and  a  half  days'  journey  from  Noori  we 
reached  the  first  water,  a  well  only  recently  sunk 
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by  the  Arabs;  it  is  surrounded  by  trees,  and  was 
most  welcome,  as  tlie  water  is  clear  and  good.  A 
couple  of  hours  later  we  encamped  amidst  trees 
and  grass.  Although  this  district  is  called  a 
desert,  the  name  belies  it,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
bare,  vegetation  being  plentiful  in  many  places, 
and  firewood  abundant. 

Monday,  January  SOth. — My  observation  of  yes- 
terday was  still  further  confirmed,  for  not  only  was 
there  vegetation  along  the  entire  route,  but  at  Abu 
Kereet  we  found  four  or  five  wells  of  good  water 
and  plenty  of  wood  around.  Some  Bedouins  that 
we  met  on  the  way  told  us  that  Fashoda  on  the 
White  Nile,  where  we  had  intended  going,  had 
been  burnt  and  the  governor  killed.  Later  we 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  this  was  really  done 
by  the  now  famous  Mahdi,  but  we  were  travelling 
soon  after  the  first  outbreak  in  the  Soudan,  when 
the  ''  Mahdi  "  was  only  "  a  false  prophet."  It  is 
remarkable  that  two  ordinary  Englishmen,  jour- 
neying alone  through  an  exceedingly  unsettled 
country,  were  able  to  do  so  without  even  the 
semblance  of  a  guard.  Handed  on,  too,  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  the  Arabs  themselves  perhaps 
quarrelling,  we  enjoyed  not  only  sufferance  but 
hospitality.  The  three  next  days  the  desert  re- 
asserted itself,  and  nothing  but  dried  grass  was 
visible.  We  again  passed  wells  on  February  the 
3rd 5  the  eighth  day,  and  reaching  a  plain  of  sand, 
our  guide  said  he  had  lost  his  way.  We  bore 
north-east,  and  struck  the  river  north  of  Berber. 
A  couple  more  hours  brought  us  opposite  Berber 
late  in  the  evening,  but  fortunately  there  was 
moonlight. 
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Our  encampment  was  in  the  midst  of  a  cotton 
plantation,  where  I  shot  a  number  of  beautiful 
little  red  birds  who  were  pecking  at  the  plant. 
Cotton  grows  well  both  in  Lower  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan,  and  with  capital  to  increase  its  produc- 
tion the  cultivation  could  be  so  greatly  and  easily 
developed  that  we  might  be  still  further  freed 
from  our  obligations  to  America. 

We  were  delayed  here  by  the  non-arrival  of  a 
boat  which  we  expected  from  Berber.     It  came  at 
last  on  the  7th  of  February,  when  we  found  that 
not  only  had  the  governor,  with  great  trouble,  pro- 
cured it  for  ns  and  arranged  about  it,  but  he  had 
actually  ordered  an  awning  of  mats  to  be  put  up 
astern,  so  that  we  might  sleep  on  deck.    Later  we 
found  that  the  vessel  belonged  to  Yussuf  Pasha. 
The  boat  was  a  large  one,  decked  fore  and  aft ;  the 
crew  were  fourteen  in  number,  besides  a  woman 
to  cook  for  them.     Once  more  we  were  on  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  on    our  way    to    Khartoum. 
Our  first  stopping-place  was  amid  rocks  near  the 
juncture  of  the  Atbara.     Crocodiles  are  numerous, 
and  we  see  them  lying  on  the  sandbanks.     The 
banks  of  the  river  are  flat  and  cultivated  in  parts ; 
birds  abound.     Here,   as    elsewhere,    nothing  is 
wanting  save  a  little  capital  to  raise  water,  in 
order  to   have  a  smiling  paradise  in  place  of  a 
howling  wilderness. 

We  arrived  at  Shendy  on  the  13th,  about  half- 
way to  Khartoum,  and  120  miles  from  Berber. 
It  was  in  this  village  that  Ismail  Pacha,  Mehe- 
met  All's  son,  was  burned.  Wood  was  plentiful 
along  the  river-side,  so  we  were  readily  able  to 
supply  our  fires.     The   Sixth    Cataract  is  some 
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nine  or  ten  miles  long  ;  its  banks  are  very  prettily 
lined  with  trees.  There  are  hardly  any  rapids, 
but  numerous  rocks  and  islands  on  Avhich  we  saw 
the  remains  of  three  boats.  While  we  were  there 
eight  or  nine  large  boats,  laden  with  maize  and 
rice,  were  delayed  several  days  and  some  of  them 
sunk.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  cataract 
from  being  made  safe  and  easy,  instead  of  being 
the  dangerous  passage  it  now  is.  A  few  pounds 
expended  in  dynamite  to  blow  up  the  rocks  from 
the  river-bed  would  be  money  well  spent.  Boats 
of  maize  and  rice  wait  in  vain  trying  to  pass  along 
its  shallows.  As  this  is  the  only  highway  for  the 
trade  of  Khartoum,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  exerted  themselves  before  now  to 
benefit  this  part  of  Egypt. 

The  mountains  of  G-ebel  Gerri  approach  the 
Nile  on  both  sides  for  some  four  or  five  miles,  the 
river-bed  being  narrower  and  deeper.  We  saw 
numerous  hippopotami  and  crocodiles. 

As  we  neared  Khartoum,  by  the  island  of  Tuti, 
the  blue  and  dirty  white  of  the  two  Mies  became 
distinguishable,  running  side  by  side  like  the 
Rhone  and  the  Aar  at  Geneva.  We  reached  Khar- 
toum on  the  evening  of  the  18tli  of  February,  three 
months  and  a  half  since  leaving  Cairo.  Numbers 
of  boats  lay  in  front  of  the  town,  which  is 
thickly  sprinkled  with  palms.  Landing,  my 
friend  and  I  walked  along  the  boat-lined  shore 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  Governor's  house. 
Here  there  were  six  steamers,  one  of  them  in 
course  of  construction.  The  river  is  very  clear, 
and  pleasant  for  bathing. 

Khartoum  is  well  supplied  with  bazaars  ;  these 
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are  open  spaces,  covered  by  awnings,  beneath 
wliicli  the  buying  and  selUng,  the  business,  in  fact, 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  is  carried  on. 
Most  of  the  business,  and  there  is  a  surprising 
quantity,  is  in  the  hands  of  Greek  merchants, 
whose  houses  are  large  and  spacious,  the  only 
decent  dwellings  in  the  town.  Although  con- 
taining 20,000  or  30,000  inhabitants,  Khartoum 
is  a  town  of  rudely  plastered  mud  huts  roughly 
thatched  with  straw ;  the  minarets  of  several 
mosques,  the  governor's  residence,  and  the  houses 
of  the  merchants  alone  redeeming  the  generally 
shabby  appearance.  There  is  one  broad  street 
or  walk  running  parallel  with  and  close  to  the 
river ;  the  rest  of  the  town  is  formed  of  alleys, 
paved  alone  with  dust,  and  just  broad  enough 
to  admit  of  two  laden  camels  passing  between  the 
mud-huts. 

Next  day  we  visited  the  Governor,  Raouf  Pasha, 
presenting  our  firman,  when  he  affixed  his  seal 
as  a  recommendation  to  the  Mudirs  farther  south 
to  aid  us  in  our  journeys.  His  agent,  Giegler 
Pasha,  who  speaks  English  fluently,  gave  us  in- 
teresting details  about  the  Soudan.  Amongst 
other  things  he  says  that  the  country  around  the 
Blue  Mle  is  if  anything  more  fertile  than  that  near 
the  White  Nile.  This  was  confirmed  by  many 
others.  We  had  intended  going  up  the  Blue  Nile, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  we  required  a  smaller  boat ; 
however,  we  changed  our  minds,  kept  the  large 
boat,  and  went  up  the  White  Nile. 

It  was  curious  to  read  in  the  Times,  which  we 
received  here  along  with  other  papers  and  letters, 
that  the  Governor  of  Khartoum  is  to  be  superseded. 
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Communication  between  Cairo  and  England  is 
more  rapid  tlian  between  Cairo  and  Khartoum, 
notwithstanding  that  there  are  telegraph  wires. 

Tuesday,  the  21st  of  February,  we  floated  down 
stream  in  order  to  turn  the  corner  to  go  up  the 
White  Nile.  After  some  misadventures  we  finally 
left  Khartoum  on  the  23rd,  having  on  board  three 
extra  lives — a  man  wishing  to  go  to  Fashoda,  and 
two  cats  for  the  rats,  which  had  been  tormenting 
us  sorely. 

Near  Kalakla  we  visited  a  saint,  said  to  have 
obtained  his  sanctity  from  having  been  in  the 
water  seven  years.  The  sailors  went  to  him  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  assist  them  to  get  our  boat 
off  the  sandbank  upon  which  we  were  stuck. 

The  White  Nile  is  very  broad  and  muddy,  and 
its  waters  are  covered  by  numerous  aquatio  birds. 
Its  shores  are  flat  pasture-land,  on  which  were 
feeding  many  cows,  horses,  and  donkeys.  Further 
on,  near  the  island  of  Shehesha,  the  banks  are 
more  wooded.  At  Duaim  we  anchored;  it  is  the 
village  from  which  the  start  for  Kordofanis  made, 
eight  days  from  here.  Duaim  is  historic  now  as 
being  the  place  near  which  Hicks  Pasha  was 
recently  defeated.  There  are  numerous  geese, 
birds  of  paradise,  and  crocodiles;  plenty  of  trees 
and  undergrowth  afford  good  cover,  and  the  sport 
is  excellent. 

The  great  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Delta  I 
have  known  for  a  long  time,  but  that  the  soil  of 
this  region  of  Egypt  would  prove  so  fertile  as  I 
see  it  each  day  around  me,  was  somewhat  of  a 
surprise.  I  had  expected  to  find  the  country 
moderately  productive,  but  had  previously  no  idea 
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of  its  boundless  capabilities.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  wliat  might  be  grown  in  the  Soudan  besides 
such  rich  crops  as  sugar,  indigo,  maize,  and  cot- 
ton; enormous  areas  could  readily  be  covered 
without  either  much  trouble  or  capital. 

We  moored  at  an  island  called  Abba,  where  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  had  been  defeated  by  a  fanatical 
priest  and  his  followers  some  time  past.  The 
fanatical  priest  turned  out  to  be  the  now  famous 
Mahdi. 

We  went  on  some  distance  through  a  well- 
wooded  country,  in  all  about  300  miles  south  of 
Khartoum,  when  we  determined  to  return,  as  the 
great  heat  and  fatigue  were  beginning  to  tell  upon 
our  health.  We  were,  in  fact,  knocked  up  by  that 
scourge  of  Europeans  in  warm  climates — dysen- 
tery. If  we  with  comparative  comforts  at  hand 
were  completely  disabled,  what  must  our  unfor- 
tunate soldiers  suffer !  we  know  they  often  die 
during  the  hot  season.  This,  instead  of  being 
an  argument  against  our  annexation  of  Egypt,  is 
really  only  one  on  its  behalf.  Our  Indian  troops 
for  many  a  day  have  been  longing  to  be  of  service 
to  their  Empress.  Why  not  allow  them  to  occupy 
Berber,  Dongola,  Khartoum,  and  the  Soudan? 
They  are  natives  of  a  hot  climate,  and  would  not 
suffer  in  one  similar.  They  could  readily  be 
brought  from  India,  and  landed  at  Massowah  or 
Suakim,  whence  it  is  easier  to  reach  Khartoum 
than  by  following  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  besides 
being  infinitely  shorter.  A  light  railroad,  such  as 
England  has  frequently  made  in  India,  would  not 
alone  answer  for  the  mails  and  passengers  to  India, 
but  facilitate  the  rapid  importation  of  troops  from 
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tliat  country  if  necessary.  Massowah.  has  also  a 
fine  harbour,  deep  and  easily  accessible,  affording 
safe  anchorage  for  a  large  number  of  vessels. 
We  should  thus  be  able  to  establish  a  valuable 
naval  station  here — a  sort  of  Gibraltar  in  the  Red 
Sea. 

All  along  our  journey,  when  speaking  to  the 
Fellaheen  on  the  subject,  I  find  that  they  would 
greet  the  annexation  of  the  country  by  England 
with  delight.  They  understand  already  that  they 
would  be  great  gainers  by  the  change  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  wherever  I  have  been  I  see  hoAV  much 
real  good  our  possession  of  the  country  would  do 
the  people. 

Our  return  was  very  slow,  owing  to  the  strong- 
north  wind.  We  drifted  and  rowed,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  only  succeeded  in  reaching  K'ana  or 
Koweh.  The  weather  was  very  hot,  stifling  in 
fact,  and  I  was  rather  laid  up  with  dysentery ;  it 
was  difiicult  at  the  same  time  to  refrain  from 
drinking  quantities  of  water.  We  still  en- 
deavoured to  make  our  way  northwards,  but  near 
Tura  we  were  detained  four  days,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  wind.  On  the  19th  of  March  a 
steamer  passed  up  the  river,  which  we  hailed  in 
vain,  receiving  no  reply.  Next  day  two  steamers 
filled  with  soldiers  passed  us,  going  to  Fashoda. 
We  could  only  make  about  five  or  six  miles  each 
day,  owing  to  the  wind. 

Friday,  the  24th,  the  owner  of  our  boat,  Yussuf 
Pasha,  passed  us  going  to  Fashoda  in  a  steamer ; 
stopping  it,  he  told  us  he  was  on  his  way  with 
some  soldiers  to  punish  the  rebellious  priest  (the 
Mahdi).     We  heard  from  him  also  that  there  are 
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no  steamers  coming  down  the  river,  so  we  must 
drag  on  slowly,  making  a  mile  or  two  a  day ;  we 
hoped  we  might  have  been  picked  np  by  one. 
25th,  met  another  steamer  bound  for  Fashoda  with 
Hassan  Bey,  brother  of  Yussuf  Pasha,  on  board, 
and  more  soldiers. 

During  our  journeying  up  or  down  the  White 
Nile  we  have  been  frequently  asked  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Gordon  Pasha,  and  whether  he 
was  likely  to  return,  every  one  speaking  of  him  in 
the  highest  terms  of  respect,  almost  amounting 
indeed  to  affection.  His  influence  has  been  strongly 
felt,  and  the  Fellaheen  are  particularly  grateful 
for  the  peace  which  visited  their  homes  during 
his  short  governorship.  I  may  say,  in  reference 
to  the  late  Hicks  Pasha,  it  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  garrisoned  Khartoum  and  calmly  waited 
there  until  the  Mahdi's  influence  was  exhausted. 
Destitute  of  money  or  the  ability  to  pay  for  pro- 
visions for  his  troops,  he  must  have  been  extorting 
the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Soudan.  This  could  not  always  go  on,  and  if  he 
and  his  followers  had  only  been  left  alone,  the 
people  would  have  rapidly  tired  of  him  and  his 
rebel  troops,  and  the  rising  must  soon  have  died 
a  natural  death. 

Near  Gebel  Arab  Musa  two  more  steamers 
passed  us,  going  southward. 

A])vil  \st. — Once  more  we  have  returned  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  saint,  and  are  in  sight  of 
the  minarets  of  Khartoum.  The  next  day  we 
walked  into  the  town  from  our  moorings,  to  get 
letters  and  arrange  for  our  further  journey.  We 
dined  at  Hassan  Bey's  house,  his  son  entertaining 
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us  hospitably.  Had  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
witli  many  people  in  Khartoum  on  the  fertility  of 
the  White  Nile,  and  find  them  all  agreeing  on  the 
still  greater  productiveness  of  the  Blue  Nile.  The 
whole  of  this  district  is  in  fact  capable  of  growing 
anything,  capital  alone  being  required  for  de- 
veloping its  vast  latent  resources.  The  immense 
benefit  our  rule  would  confer  upon  the  people  is 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Egypt  under  England 
would  scarcely  be  recognizable  fifty,  nay,  twenty 
years  hence.  During  our  stay  we  rode  to  the 
Governor's  office,  and  found  Raouf  Pasha  had 
been  recalled.  Giegler  Pasha,  however,  an  Aus- 
trian, helped  us  in  all  our  arrangements,  and 
wired  to  the  Governor  of  Berber  to  have  camels 
ready  for  us.  The  5th  of  April  we  were  about  to 
leave  Khartoum,  but  were  delayed  by  our  captain 
and  a  sailor  having  been  put  in  prison  for  being 
outside  the  town  without  a  light  after  9  p.m. 
They  were  flogged  and  then  allowed  to  return  to 
us,  when  we  started  once  more  on  the  7th. 

From  Tamania  to  the  Sixth  Cataract  the  river- 
bed is  very  rocky,  and  steering  extremely  diffi- 
cult, our  course  the  entire  way  being  zigzag ;  in 
fact  we  stuck  several  times.  Just  before  reaching 
the  first  gate  of  this  cataract,  called  Gebel  Sahlow, 
we  entered  the  narrow  channel  bounded  by  high 
rocks  which  I  mentioned  on  our  upward  course. 
Tuesday,  the  11th,  we  began  our  descent  of  the 
rapids.  The  river  is  narrow,  and  we  stuck  on  a  rock 
for  half  an  hour.  We  moved  on  again,  but  were 
obliged  to  moor,  owing  to  six  other  boats  block- 
ing the  way.  After  some  hours  we  started  again, 
and  passed  through  many  very  dangerous  places, 
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got  on  the  rocks,  and  our  rudder  becoming  in- 
jured, we  had  to  return  to  an  island  where  the 
crew  of  another  boat  helped  us  to  repair  it.  To 
be  thus  delayed,  the  boat  injured,  and  one's  life 
endangered,  is  the  more  aggravating  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  cause  is  removable.  We  saw  many 
vessels  laden  with  grain  and  gum-arabic  sunk,  a 
loss  to  their  owners,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger 
to  life.  If  Egypt  had  but  a  settled  government, 
her  wonderful  resources  could  be  developed  to 
great  advantage.  The  agricultural  wealth  of 
Upper  Nubia  or  the  Soudan,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles,  could  scarcely 
be  estimated.  The  first  step,  however,  must  be 
the  establishment  of  thorough  communication. 
That  a  chief  town  like  Khartoum  should  suffer  in 
its  trade  by  the  rocks  of  the  Sixth  Cataract  shows 
a  lamentable  inactivity  in  the  executive.  An 
almost  better  plan,  however,  to  bring  Khartoum 
and  the  surrounding  district  within  the  pale  of 
the  comimercial  world  would  be  to  continue  the 
railway  which  already  runs  forty  miles  south  of 
Wadi  Haifa.  It  certainly  has  been  prospected,  and 
might  readily  and  cheaply  be  carried  out.  The 
line  from  Cairo  to  Sioot  could  also  be  carried  on 
to  join  that  beginning  at  Wadi  Haifa,  although 
the  Nile  between  the  two  latter  places  is  easily 
navigated  and  a  good  highway.  A  line  might 
also  be  constructed  from  Suakim  to  Berber,  or 
better  still,  owing  to  its  excellent  harbour,  from 
Massowah,  further  south  on  the  Red  Sea,  to 
Khartoum,  thus  making  a  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
southern  end  of  the  Eed  Sea.     The  advantages 
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of  this  latter  route  are  very  great,  for  not  only 
would  mails  and  passengers  reach  India  at  least 
three  days  sooner,  but  the  Bed  Sea  and  its  intense 
heat  would  be  avoided. 

The  importance  of  Egypt  as  a  granary  for 
England  cannot  be  too  much  enforced.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  dependent  upon  America.  It  is  not 
well  for  England  to  be  obliged  to  draw  her  sup- 
plies from  a  country  that  must  eventually  be  our 
rival ;  it  would  surely  be  wiser  and  more  politic 
to  have  our  granaries  in  our  own  possession. 

The  northerly  wind  blew  so  severely  that  our 
progress  was  very  slow,  and  we  only  anchored  near 
Ben  Naga  on  the  16th  of  April.  We  went  on  fairly 
well  until  past  Shendy,  when  we  stuck  upon  a 
sandbank.  A  good  many  crocodiles  here  gave  us 
some  sport ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  near  them, 
as  the  crocodile-bird  gives  them  warning  of  the 
approach  of  enemies.  We  reached  El  Damer  on 
the  21st,  and  next  day,  owing  to  the  wind,  only  got 
as  far  as  the  Athara,  where  we  were  detained  until 
the  26th  by  a  hurricane.  The  wind  remained  so 
contrary,  we  sent  the  dragoman  to  Berber  for 
camels ;  but  by  means  of  ropes  and  help  from  the 
crews  of  other  boats — all  likewise  detained — we 
managed  to  reach  Berber  on  the  28th  of  April, 
before  there  was  time  for  camels  to  arrive.  Here 
we  had  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  camels,  as  the 
Sheikh  of  the  camel- Arabs  was  at  Korosko  with 
the  late  Governor  of  Berber,  in  order  to  bring 
back  the  new  Governor  Abd-el-Kader  Pasha. 
The  Governor's  agent.  Said  Effendi,  and  the  agent 
for  the  camels  were  both  exceedingly  courteous 
and  civil,  and  we  arranged  to  leave  in  a  few  days. 
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crossing  the  desert  by  way  of  Abu  Hammed  to 
Korosko.  By  this  means  we  should  return  by  a 
different  route,  cutting  off  the  angle  of  the  Nile  by 
Wadi  Haifa  and  Dongola,  where  we  had  already 
been. 

We  hear  that  Sennar,  on  the  Blue  Nile,  has 
been  sacked  some  twenty  days  ago  by  Bedouins. 
Whilst  in  Berber  the  new  Governor  arrived. 
Previously  his  Excellency  the  Military  Governor  of 
the  Soudan  called ;  and  the  day  before  we  left,  Abu 
Halepha,  the  head  Sheikh  of  the  Ababdeh  Arabs, 
who  were  to  take  us  through  the  desert,  came  to 
see  us  ;   he  is  a  fine  man,  of  portly  presence. 

We  left  Berber,  which  is  a  smaller  edition  of 
Khartoum,  on  May  the  4th,  with  twenty  camels, 
including  three  for  water  and  three  for  grain.  I 
rode  on  quickly,  about  five  miles,  to  Mahomet 
Halepha's  house.  Tiie  Sheikh  received  us  kindly^ 
and  gave  us  several  sorts  of  sweet  drinks,  and 
after  an  interval  entertained  us  with  an  Arabian 
dinner.  When  parting,  he  desired  us  to  remember 
him  to  Gordon  Pasha. 

Our  way  led  alongside  the  river,  which  is 
fringed  with  Arab  huts,  until  near  the  Fifth 
Cataract ;  from  thence  we  had  a  waterless  desert 
journey  for  some  hours,  when  we  again  reached 
the  river-bank,  now  lined  by  Dom  and  date  palms. 
We  only  used  our  camp-beds  on  this  journey,  as 
it  saved  time  in  the  morning,  not  having  to  strike 
tent.  We  reached  Abu  Hammed  on  the  8tb,  a 
straggling  mud  village,  the  last  on  the  Nile  before 
the  desert  to  Korosko.  There  is  a  house  here 
expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
built  by  Abu  Halepha,  the  Sheikh  of  the  desert. 
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The  new  Governor  of  Berber,  Abd-el-Kader 
Pasha,  lodged  here  on  his  way  across  a  few  days 
ago.  The  post  goes  to-night,  so  w^e  are  taking 
advantage  of  it  to  write  to  the  captain  of  the 
Gazelle  at  Korosko  to  have  everything  ready  for 
our  return  journey.  The  post  takes  only  six 
days  on  dromedary  across  the  desert,  but  we 
shall  probably  take  eight  or  nine. 

We  started  with  our  guide,  Mahomed  Ahmed, 
on  the  11th  of  May,  carrying  with  us  twenty-three 
skins  and  two  barrels  of  water.  We  travelled  day 
and  night,  only  resting  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
evening  and  halting  for  dinner  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  we  generally  managed  to  erect  an 
awning  of  blankets  to  keep  off  the  sun.  The 
pole-star  was  our  only  guide  at  night,  there 
being  no  moonlight.  The  first  day  the.  journey 
was  through  a  trackless,  flat  desert,  then  the 
ground  became  rocky,  and  we  reached  a  small 
plain  with  mountains  on  the  east  and  west.  The 
route  continued  hilly,  and  we  passed  through 
valleys  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  Just 
after  leaving  Wadi  Absa,  we  crossed  an  extensive 
plain.  Passing  Jebel  Mandra  on  our  left,  we 
wound  in  and  out  of  valleys  bounded  by  volcanic 
hills,  till  we  arrived  at  the  Well  of  Murat,  situated 
in  a  plain  in  Jebel  Raft,  at  noon  on  the  14th ;  an 
outhouse  of  stone  served  us  for  shelter.  There 
are  also  here  some  Arab  huts  and  a  good  many 
wells,  but  the  water  is  very  nauseous,  containing 
various  salts.  A  couple  of  other  caravans  were 
halting  at  the  same  time.  After  a  night's  rest  we 
started  again,  and  journeyed  on  through  valleys 
bounded   by   high    hills,   and    over   vast    sandy 
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plains.  Arrived  on  the  16th  at  an  isolated  rock 
containing  hirge  holes,  in  which  we  dined,  called 
Abu  Rookeel,  and  in  the  evening  reached  a  long 
range  of  mountains  running  east  and  west,  called 
Bahr  Bellama. 

We  witnessed  the  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
the  17th  of  May,  the  effect  of  the  dimmed  light 
on  the  sand  and  black  rocks  was  very  peculiar, 
somewhat  like  lime-light.  We  halted  at  .10  a.m. 
under  the  shade  of  some  rocks.  Here  we  found 
a  half-made  reservoir  which  some  soldiers  in 
Mohammed  All's  time  had  endeavoured  to  build,  in 
order  to  catch  the  rain-water,  if  any  should  fall. 
As  we  neared  Korosko,  the  track  led  through  a 
very  rocky  district.  When  close  to  that  village, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  18th  of  May,  our  pilot, 
Hassan,  came  to  meet  us,  and  later  all  the  sailors 
of  the  Gazelle  rushed  up  to  shake  hands,  also  the 
inhabitants  of  Korosko.  They  had  heard  a  re- 
port that  we  had  all  been  killed  on  the  White  Nile, 
which  accounted  for  the  warmth  of  their  greet- 
ings. It  is  often  the  case  that  those  in  a  country, 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  disturbances  that 
are  supposed  to  be  taking  place  therein.  It  was 
so  with  us.  Although  as  it  were  between  two  fires, 
the  disturbances  in  the  Delta  and  the  revolt  of 
the  Mahdi  in  the  Soudan,  we  saw  no  signs  of 
fighting  or  of  anything  unusual  happening  except 
the  drafting  about  of  a  few  hundred  soldiers. 

We  returned  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  on.  arriv- 
ing at  the  First  Cataract  on  the  23rd  of  May  found 
there  was  so  little  water  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
take  our  dahabeah  down.  So  we  had  to  ride  to 
the  foot  of  the  cataract,  where  we  got  on  board  a 
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small  steamer,  wliicli  took  us  to  Esneli.  Here  we 
expected  to  find  a  postal  steamer,  but  bad  to  wait 
several  days.  Acbmet  Effendi,  son  of  Mustapba 
Agba  of  Luxor,  called  to  see  us,  also  tbe  Sbeikb 
at  Derr,  wbo  is  liere  on  business.  The  Governor 
has  been  clianged,  the  present  one  is  Moke  Bey. 
He  kindly  gave  us  a  room  in  wliicli  to  stay  during 
our  delay  here,  in  a  palace  built  by  Mehemet  Ali. 
The  palace  is  a  fine  building  surrounded  by  a 
garden.  The  steamer  came  at  last,  and  we  got 
off  on  the  7tli  of  June.  Generally,  both  summer 
and  winter,  two  steamers  a  week  run  between 
Sioot  and  Assouan.  This  year,  however,  the  Nile 
is  so  unusually  low  that  the  running  has  been 
very  irregular. 

At  Luxor  our  former  friends,  Mustapha  Agha 
and  his  son  Achmet  Effendi,  came  to  see  us. 
The  postal  agent  on  board  could  speak  English, 
and  from  him  we  got  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  what  has  been  going  on  in  Lower  Egypt 
since  our  departure.  The  Assembly  of  N"otables 
have  been  called  to  meet  in  Cairo ;  we  have  four 
of  them  on  board.  Many  of  the  seventy  who 
form  the  Assembly  can  neither  read  nor  write ; 
one  or  two  of  those  with  us  cannot  speak  correct 
Arabic,  much  less  write  it.  The  JSTotables  are 
nominally  elected  by  the  people,  but  are  virtualJy 
put  forward  by  the  various  governors  or  mudirs 
of  the  towns,  and  are  in  fact  dummies.  The 
Fellaheen  think  Arabi  is  a  great  man,  and  will 
prove  a  deliverer  in  the  way  of  lessening  their 
taxation,  which  is  all  they  seem  to  care  about. 
But  from  what  I  could  gather  they  would  equally 
say  the  same  of  us. 
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At  Girgeli  we  had  to  cliange  into  a  smaller 
steamer,  the  river  being  very  shallow  between  it 
and  Maraga.  More  Notables  came  on  board  at 
the  latter  place,  going  to  the  Egyptian  Parliament. 
We  changed  here  into  a  large  postal  steamer,  and 
so  to  Sioot,  where  a  train  carried  us,  the  Notables, 
and  some  soldiers,  to  Cairo. 

We  arrived  on  the  10th  of  June,  when  we 
found  that  all  the  English  had  fled  except  Mr. 
Le  Mesurier,  Administrator  of  the  Egyptian  Rail- 
ways, Mr.  Wright,  two  English  ofi&cials  connected 
with  the  railways,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Times,  Daily  Telegraph,  and  Neio  Yorh  Herald. 
The  English  people  were  warned  to  leave  by  Sir 
Edward  Malet,  although  we  at  the  same  time 
were  safely  and  unconsciously  travelling  in  the 
interior. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  the  11th,  the  news  of  the 
massacre  in  Alexandria,  when  Mr.  Cookson,  the 
English  Consul,  was  beaten  by  Arabs,  reached  us 
in  Cairo.  Notwithstanding  the  ferment  it  created, 
I  was  able  to  ride  alone  through  the  native 
quarter  in  order  to  transact  some  business.  Tiie 
same  evening  we  left  for  Alexandria,  where  we 
obtained  the  last  two  berths  on  the  P.  and  O. 
steamship  Tanjore,  which  was  filled  with  fugi- 
tives, and  in  which  we  left  Egypt  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1882,  after  a  stay  of  six  months  in  the 
interior. 

I  know  well  that  it  were  mere  hypocrisy  to 
found  our  pretensions  for  annexing  Egypt  upon 
the  good  our  occupation  would  do  the  people. 
As  I  have  said   in  my  diary,   and  the  remarks 
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which  preceded  it,  the  unfortunate  people  of 
Egypt  would  benefit,  and  benefit  greatly,  by  the 
change  in  their  government ;  but  that  argument 
is  of  little  force  with  the  mass  of  our  countrymen. 
Englishmen  want  to  be  plainly  informed  of  the 
benefits  we  shall  gain  by  annexing  Egypt.  By 
annexing  Egypt  we  obtain  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  in  no  other  way  can  we  ensure  the 
inviolability  under  all  contingencies  of  tliis,  the 
quickest,  route  to  India ;  we  hold  in  our  hands 
the  key  of  the  East.  By  making  certain  railways, 
which  can  be  done  by  a  comparatively  small 
expenditure,  and  which  I  have  referred  to  in  my 
diary,  we  can  expedite  the  mails  and  journey  to 
India  by  several  days.  There  will  be  sufficient 
grain  and  cotton  grown  in  Egypt — the  Soudan 
alone  being  one  gigantic  granary,  as  I  Imve  men- 
tioned in  my  diary — to  supply  England,  and  ren- 
der us  independent  of  the  United  States.''  The 
advantage  to  England  of  producing  within  her 
empire  sufficient  grain  for  her  wants  is  by  no 
means  slight.  With  the  Suez  Canal  in  our 
dominion,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  regu- 


'  Since  writing  my  diary,  and  after  penning  the  above 
remarks,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  fully 
endorses  this  opinion  : — "  To  sacrifice  the  Soudan,"  said  Sir 
Samuel,  "  is  to  fling  away  the  granary  of  the  world  ;  to  abandon 
Khartoum  is  to  surrender  what  will  be  the  richest  commercial 
entrepot  in  the  Old  A¥orld.  If  the  Soudan  were  in  English 
hands,  in  a  very  few  years  you  woald  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  United  States  both  for  cotton  and  corn ;  you  have  no 
idea  what  a  country  it  is  :  soil  fertile  beyond  belief,  an  infinite, 
inexhaustible  water  supply,  and  the  whole  traversed  from  end 
to  end  by  two  great  highways  known  as  the  Blue  and  the  White 
Niles,  along  which  you  can  steam  without  interruption  for 
hundreds  of  miles." 
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late  tlie  tariffs.  The  excessive  rates  at  tlie  pre- 
sent time  almost  prohibit  trade  between  India  and 
England,  this  being  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  wheat.  Now  India  ought  to  be  able  to  place 
quantities  of  wheat  in  our  markets.  With  Egypt 
annexed,  we  shall  therefore  have  two  sources  to 
draw  upon,  which  will  obviate  the  necessity  we 
are  under  at  the  ]3resent  time  of  being  dependent 
for  this  staple  upon  a  foreign  power. 

The  United  States  do  not  meddle  with  Euro- 
pean politics,  though  always  ready  to  offer  their 
services  as  arbitrators.  But  Englishmen  should 
remember  that  in  the  United  States — if  they  hold 
together — there  is  the  foreshadowing  of  a  mighty 
coming  power.  Though  ostensibly  holding  aloof 
from  Old  World  politics,  they  are  at  the  same 
tiuie  pressing  their  trade  all  over  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  England,  and  are  already  deeply  in- 
volved in  monetary  and  other  schemes  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  It  will  most  undoubtedly, 
therefore,  follow  that  Congress  will  not  be  satis- 
lied  with  for  ever  only  acting  as  spectator  or 
umpire  in  European  compUcations.  My  purpose 
is  not  here  to  discuss  this  momentous  subject ; 
but  it  is  a  subject  which  is  not  valued  at  its  real 
importance,  or  sufficiently  kept  in  view  by  the 
mass  of  Englishmen.  I  may  merely  say  that 
when  the  voice  of  America  is  heard  in  European 
councils,  her  interests  most  clearly  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  voice  will  be  raised  to  pre- 
vent England  annexing  Egypt.  For  this  reason, 
as  for  many  others,  then,  the  quicker  our  action 
now  is  the  better. 

By  annexing  Egypt  we   avoid  future    compli- 
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cations  with  European  powers,  wliicli  will  un- 
doubtedly ensue  if  the  country  remains  much 
longer  without  a  strong  and  responsible  govern- 
ment ;  we  act  economically,  for  the  longer 
we  postpone  the  annexation,  the  more  shall  we 
have  to  spend  meanwhile  in  blood  and  money. 
Had  we  annexed  the  country  a  few  years  ago, 
when  we  had  a  splendid  opportunity,  we  should 
have  had  garrisons  in  Egypt,  and  the  late  wars 
and  disorders  in  all  probability  would  never  have 
occurred.  And  last,  but  in  the  eyes  of  many  it 
will  not  be  the  least  advantage,  the  annexation 
of  Egypt  will  commercially  be  of  great  use  to 
England.  It  will  afford  a  safe  and  a  profitable 
outlet  for  capital,  and  as  the  country  grows 
in  wealth  so  will  its  consumption  of  English 
manufactures. 

Egypt  seems  geographically  placed  for  becoming 
a  great  commercial  country.  She  connects,  as  it 
were,  three  continents,  and  is  washed  by  two  of 
the  most  important  seas  in  the  world.  She  has  a 
gigantic  water-way  in  her  land,  making  her  ports 
emporiums  for  the  commerce  of  nearly  half  a 
huge  continent,  and  of  a  continent,  too,  which  is 
rapidly  being  opened  up.^     She  is  the  highway  to 


^  To  endorse  this,  I  need  only  quote  a  paragraph  from  "  Uganda," 
by  the  Kev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  : — 
"  The  question  of  ojDening  \v^  commerce  with  the  tribes  inhabiting 
Central  Africa  is  becoming  every  year  of  greater  importance  to 
Great  Britain ;  as  in  many  markets  where  our  merchants  had 
formerly  a  monopoly  formidable  rivals  have  entered  into 
competition  with  us,  and  as  some  countries  which  used  to  be 
large  consumers  of  our  manufactures  are  now  manufacturing  for 
themselves,  it  is  manifest  that  new  markets  and  fresh  fields 
for  commerce  must  be  sought  if  we  are  to  have  a  continuance 
of  the  commercial  prosperity  which  our  country  has  formerly 
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the  East.^  The  whole  of  Europe  regards  us  as 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  Egypt,  and  as 
having  virtually  the  command  of  the  country. 
Turkey  long  ago  has  seen  that  her  influence  there 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  at  an  end ;  and  it 
does  not  take  much  knowledge  of  passing  events, 
to  foresee  that  Mahometan  rule  in  Europe  is 
bound  before  long  to  disappear  before  modern 
civihzation.  The  European  element  in  Egypt  has 
been  steadily  increasing  in  wealth  and  influence 
at  the  expense  of  the  Mahometan.  We  are  now 
so  mixed  up  with  Egyptian  affairs  that  we  cannot 
possibly  retreat  from  the  position,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  which  it  most  certainly  is  not. 

The  latest  important  utterance  upon  the  subject 
made  by  the  Government  is  contained  in  Sir 
W.  Harcourt's  speech  at  Derby  on  April  16th. 
Sir  William  said,  ''  We  intended,  having  saved 
Egypt  from  this  military  insurrection  and  anarchy, 
to  settle  her  affairs,  and  leave  the  Egyptians  to 
govern  themselves.  That  is  our  pohcy,  and  we 
shall  not   be    diverted   from   it   either  by  bond- 


enjoyed.  No  region  of  our  earth  presents  so  virgin  a  field  for 
enterprise  of  this  sort  as  Central  Africa,  with  its  vast  lakes, 
fertile  soil,  and  teeming  population."  The  same  ivriter  says, 
"  Great  Britain  has  a  special  interest  moreover  in  thus  suppressing 
the  slave-trade  at  its  source.  A  handsome  fortune  is  spent  every 
year  by  our  country  in  maintaining  gunboats  and  their  crews  to 
put  down  the  slave-trade  on  the  East  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Red 
tSea,  but  two  years'  expenditure  on  this  armament,  if  employed 
to  start  a  company  which  would  open  up  the  interior  of  Africa 
to  legitimate  commerce,  would  do  more  to  heal  '  the  open  sore 
of  the  world,'  than  ten  times  the  amount  spent  on  caj^turing 
cargoes  of  slaves  at  sea." 

®  Napoleon  Buonaparte  appreciated  the  value  of  Egypt.  He 
wrote  to  the  Directory,  "  By  seizing  and  holding  Egypt,  I  retain 
and  command  the  destinies  of  the  civilized  world." 
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holders  or  by  the  Jingoes."     Let   me   take   the 
latter  part   of  this  remark  first.     I   cannot    too 
strongly  say  that  the   agitation  going  on  in  this 
country  is   not   due   to    the   bondholders.     Vast 
national  interests  are  involved  in  the  question  ; 
and  though  the  bondholders  very  naturally  would 
desire  to  see  the  finances  of  Egypt  placed  on  a 
secure  footing,  their  movement  in  the  matter  is 
extremely  small  when  compared  with  the  wide- 
spread attention  given,  and  rightly  given,  to  the 
subject.     The   Home  Secretary  is    a  warm    and 
enthusiastic  speaker,  and  is   consequently  some- 
times  led    away   from   the   judiciousness    of   his 
calmer   moments    by   the    forcible   flow    of    his 
innate  eloquence.     Ifc  is  from  the  cooler  atmo- 
s^Dhere  of   the  House  of   Lords  that  we   obtain 
the  truth  as   expressed,  in  the   most  deliberate 
manner,    by  the  Duke  of   Argyll  when  he    said 
that  ''the  interest  felt  in  this  subject  is  no  mere 
interest  on  the  part  of  Egyptian  bondholders," 
&c.       But    I   have    ah^eady    quoted   this    speech 
(page  7).     Concerning  the  former  portion  of  Sir 
William's   remark  let   me    say  that   all  the  real 
authorities,  all  those  knowing  Egypt  and  under- 
standing the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  agree 
in  asserting  that  Egyptians  cannot  govern  them- 
selves.    The  consensus  of  opinion  by  those  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  land  of  Egypt  is  that 
the   only  way  to    save    the    country  "  from   the 
military  insurrection   and    anarchy  "  is — not  to 
''leave  the  Egyptians  to  govern  themselves,"  as 
proposed  by  Sir  W.   Harcourt,  but  to  give  her 
a  sound  and  responsible    European  government. 
To  Englishmen,  this  truth  is  no  doubt  unpalat- 
able, for  witli  our  national  generosity  we  should, 
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one  and  all,  prefer  to  see  Egypt  growing  of  lier 
own  accord  into  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
But  to  leave  Egypt  alone  is  simply  to  disintegrate 
lier,  and  to  crush  out  the  faintest  spark  of 
nationality  and  improvement.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  what  that  renowned  traveller  Dr.  H. 
Rassam  said  in  the  Times  of  April  11th,  and  I 
would  beg  all  disinterested  people  to  read  the 
whole  letter  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  speech. 

"  There  are  some  few  well-meaning  gentlemen 
who  advocate  the  total  abandonment  of  all  inter- 
ference in  Egyptian  affairs,  without  the  least  idea 
as  to  the  mischief  which  may  result  from  such  a 
destructive  policy  both  to  England  and  Egypt, 
and  even  to  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
has  ever  been  the  wisdom  of  the  rulers  of  this 
world  to  keep  a  jealous  eye  over  the  destinies  of 
the  East,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  possess- 
ing a  grain  of  common  sense  could  ever  harbour 
the  mistaken  notion  that  England  could  or  would 
give  up  all  interest  in  the  concerns  of  Egypt  as 
long  as  she  intends  to  govern  India.  But  cer- 
tainly the  present  state  of  affairs  cannot  last 
much  longer,  because  any  impartial  judge  cannot 
but  see  that  half-and-half  measures  both  in  the 
government  of  the  country  and  in  military  organi- 
zation must  sooner  or  later  break  down,  when  we 
shall  have  grave  complications  springing  up  which 
will  give  England  far  greater  trouble  to  settle 
than  those  which  exist  at  present." 

In  Sir  William  Harcourt's  same  speech  he 
raises  the  question  of  morality  in  connection  with 
the  subject.  He  says  that  we  have  no  right  to 
take  Egypt,  and  that  the  taking  of  Cyprus  was  a 
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bad  example.  The  question  of  morality  in  the 
progress  of  an  empire,  though  perhaps  present  to 
the  people,  is  seldom  publicly  indulged  in  by 
statesmen.  Expediency  in  politics  has  always 
been  a  more  powerful  motive  than  morality.  But 
on  the  ground  of  morality  it  is  surely  most  de- 
sirable that  we  should  rescue  a  country  already 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  us,  and  looking  to 
us  for  succour,  from  anarchy  and  disorder,  from 
frightful  slavery  and  hideous  oppression,  con- 
ferring upon  it  at  the  same  time  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  justice,  and  good  government.  If  the 
taking  of  Cyprus  were  a  bad  example,  so  must 
have  been  the  taking  of  India,  of  Canada,  and  of 
every  other  colony  or  possession  we  have.  Had 
England's  great  statesmen  in  the  past  been 
actuated  by  similar  motives  to  those  advanced  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  our  empire  would  consist 
solely  of  England,  without  even  Ireland ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  really  imagine  that  such  a 
policy  had  always  been  in  force,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  our  little  island  would  Ions*  aeo 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  dominions  of  another 
Power.  I  believe  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  make 
Egypt  an  affair  of  party  politics  :  the  annexation 
of  Egypt  by  some  European  Power  is  one  of 
those  inevitable  incidents  which  events  are  surely 
bringing  to  pass.  In  such  an  important  crisis 
the  party-politic  side  of  the  question  should  be 
dropped,  and  Englishmen  as  Englishmen,  and  not 
as  Conservatives  or  Liberals,  should  consider 
calmly  whether  the  arguments  for  our  annexing 
Egypt  are  stronger  than  the  arguments  for 
leaving  the  country  alone.  I  believe  now  that 
nearly  all  will  agree  that  half-and-half  measures 
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are  useless.  It  must  be  one  of  these  two  things. 
AVe  should  also  remember  that  the  lesson  of  all 
past  history  shows  us  that  the  life  of  a  nation  is 
like  that  of  a  man.  Unless  there  be  growth  in 
size  or  development,  death,  gradual  or  sudden, 
must  be  in  progress.  There  is  absolutely  no 
standing  still.  Attempting  to  remain  stationary 
is  to  invite  the  advances  of  decay.  The  Egyptian 
question  is  one  of  those  momentous  epochs  in  a 
nation's  history  where  two  paths  diverge,  one  of 
which  must  be  taken. 

Egypt  is  not  a  barren,  profitless  country,  which 
would  bring  nothing  but  expense  and  trouble  on 
her  possessor.  Her  people  would  hail  our  advent 
with  unfeigned  delight^ — a  fact  which  I  have 
noted  repeatedly  in  my  travels.  Then  why  pro- 
crastinate an  event  which — everything  points 
to  the  conclusion — must  assuredly  happen  some 
day  ?  Nobody  can  have  Egypt,  nobody  has  a 
right  to,  but  England.  We  shall  never  permit 
any  other  Power  to  be  absolute  there.  States- 
men, after  all,  are  merely  the  mouth-pieces  of  the 
people  ;  and  if  the  people  of  England  decide  that 
this  thing  is  to  be  done,  the  Grovernment  will  soon 
devise  the  best  means  for  effecting  the  result. 
Egypt  can  now  be  taken  with  comparatively  little 
cost,  then  why  delay  the  action  until  the  day  when 
it  will  necessitate  a  warfare  of  diplomacy,  and 
perhaps  endless  complications  with  the  nations  of 
Europe  ? 

^  "  Foreigners,  and  esi:)ecially  English,  are  decidedly  popular 
amoiig  them  (the  peasantry)." — Laurence  Olipliani,  "  The  Land 
of  Khemi,^' 

GILBERT   AND    KIVIN&TOif,   LIMITED,    SI.  JOHW'S   SQUAKE,    LONDON. 
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